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What Can We Do To Get More Housing? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors, and a 
very special welcome to our 
friends in Baltimore and Johns 
_ Hopkins University on the occa- 
_ sion of our first Town Meeting 
Origination in your City. 

Well, we didn’t pick an un- 
lively subject, did we? Indeed, I 
know of few topics about which 
Americans are more irritated and 
bewildered. We just can’t seem 
to understand why the most pros- 
petous, most productive, and rich- 
est Nation in the world cannot 
produce homes for some millions 
_ of American families who want 
them and are ready to pay for 
them. It just doesn’t seem to make 
sense. 

Oh, yes, there is the matter of 
cost, but the common sense of the 
common man tells him that costs 
are too high—not only for houses, 
but for nearly everything else. 

We somehow feel that we are 
at the peak of our inflationary 
petiod—high prices to you—and 


nobody wants to take a chance on 
getting stuck with something that 
costs as much as a house or a new 
building. Yet, millions, literally 
millions, of people want homes 
and most of them are eager and 
able to pay for them. But how 
long will they be able to pay for 
them? If we have to wait until 
prices fall—and prices will fall of 
course, when millions are thrown 
out of work and start using up 
their savings, if any—is there no 
other way out of this dilemma? 
When I was a boy on my uncle’s 
farm in eastern North Carolina 
and a tobacco barn burned down, 
we invited all the neighbors in to 
a batn raising. We would cut 
down the necessary trees from the 
woods nearby, barbecue a couple 
of pigs, provide a couple of gal- 
lons of, ahem, fairly strong 
liquid refreshment, and by the end 
of the day, with the aid of some 
fifteen neighbors, we’d have a new 
tobacco barn. That was twenty- 


five years ago, but they probably 
do the same thing now. 

Most veterans of this war have 
seen some engineering units of the 
Army construct a whole city in a 
little more than a day. How did 
we get ourselves into the spot 
where we can’t seem to build 
homes for millions of buyers? 

Well, we’ve invited the counsel 
tonight of four experts in this 
field — a nationally prominent 
home builder of Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Edward R. Carr; a pro- 
ducer of prefabricated housing for 
builders and large industrial 
projects all over the country, Mr. 
John C. Taylor, Jr.; an economist 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, and secretary of the hous- 
ing committee of that -organiza- 
tion, Mr. Boris Shishkin; and an 
eminent member of the United 
States Senate, who has introduced 
a bill in that body to promote 
veterans’ housing, the Honorable 
Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, who is 
generously pinch-hitting for Miss 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, who had 
to remain in Washington on ac- 
count of a probable vote on the 
bill to aid Greece and Turkey. 

Now, let’s hear first from the 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Carr of Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Carr. (Applause.) 


Mr. Carr: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Yes, 
Mr. Denny, I am a typical home 
builder—one of many thousands 


of builders in every city and tc 
throughout the country who h 
helped make this the best-hov 
Nation in the world; one of 
men who produced more tha 
niillion low-cost houses for | 
and for sale to warworkers dui 
the war and who are now builc 
homes for veterans. 

As you say, a great many pec 
are asking, “Why are we not | 
ducing more homes and produc 
them faster?” But remember, 
year we completed nearly a | 
million houses in spite of 
worst handicaps that ever 
assed builders. 

We had heartbreaking short 
of building materials, serious le 
problems, and literally hund 
of government rules, regulati 
restrictions, and controls unde 
OPA, CPA, NHA, FHA, | 
OTC, RFC, and other alphabe 
agencies that were always chi 
ing the rules in the middle of 
game and still are. This yea 
home builders would like td 
nearly a million housing units 

Now as to the cost of | 
houses. Thirty per cent of | 
dollar goes to building labo! 
the site, 45 per cent goes t 
for the lumber, plaster, brick, 
ing, plumbing, and all the| 
terials of which homes are 
structed. Nearly 13 per cent 
tc pay for the land and uti 
which serve it. Therefore, o 
per cent of the buyers dollar 


to the builder to cover his over- 
head and profit. 

Eighty-eight per cent is spent 
for land, materials, and labor, the 
cost of which is in a large part 
beyond the home builder’s ability 
, to control. 

The price of new homes has 
gone up less than the cost of many 
. other things. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
_ for March, 1947, the cost of 
» food has advanced 89 per cent 
since 1939, clothing has advanced 
84 per cent, weekly wages in manu- 
facturing industries have advanced 
| 108 per cent. But housing costs 
_ have gone up only 79 per cent. 

In spite of this, we home 
builders are determined that the 
| cost of building must be brought 
| down and we must reach our goal 
of one million homes annually as 
rapidly as possible. 

Undoubtedly someone on this 
program will advance the theory 
that the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
_ will solve all the housing prob- 
lems. This is certainly not the an- 
swer. Home builders throughout 
the country are not against this 
bill from a selfish profit motive 
because some of the fattest fees 
builders could make are in the 
building of houses for government. 

But I ask you to think about 
this; The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill provides for 500,000 public 
| housing units. These alone would 
not socialize housing, but neither 
_ would they begin to take care of 


the lower-income group—the lower 
one-third. 

There are approximately ten 
million families in this group, and 
won’t you agree that once we start 
on this method of housing them, 
that all of them are just as en- 
titled to have the government— 
and that means you—pay their 
rent as the first 500,000 families. 

That would socialize housing. 
Every country that has tried it has 
ended up with some form of stat- 
ism or socialism. England began 
with a little public housing and 
today for every private house built 
in England the government builds 
four. And that’s not calling any- 
one a Socialist or a Communist. 

How are we to get more houses? 

1. The builders must, and I 
am confident that they will, rec- 
ognize their full responsibility to 
continue to build to their maxi- 
mum capacity. We must continue 
to build a good share in the lowest 
price ranges we can reach, and we 
must operate on a fair margin of 
profit. 

2. The remaining government 
controls which have been hamper- 
ing us should be removed imme- 
diately. 

3. We must work toward sta- 
bilizing and lowering costs. Ma- 
terial manufacturers and suppliers 
through increased efficiency and 
competition must do their share to 
bring in line those materials which 
are still too high in price, and 


along with sub-contractors must 
help us to reduce costs. 

Most important of all, labor 
must realize that both on the 
building site and in the manufac- 
ture of materials, they play the 
greatest part and make up the 
largest item of cost. Building 
labor is getting the highest wages 
in the history of this country, but 
according to reports from many 
localities, it is producing far less 
than it did before the war. No 
economic system in the world can 
support this kind of thing. 

Restrictive labor practices are 
cost inflationary and can have only 
one result. The cost of our hous- 
ing will be too high for the public 
to buy and labor will price itself 
out of jobs. 

We have no quarrel with labor 
and we believe in a high wage 
level, but we do demand a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

Let’s do this job as Americans. 
We excel any people or any system 
in the world today in high produc- 
tion at low cost. Let’s not scream 
for more laws, more subsidies, and 
more government controls. 

I’ve always heard that anything 
worth having is worth working 
for. There is nothing wrong with 
the housing industry that a lot of 
hard work and co-operation won't 
cure. And that goes for manufac- 
turers, builders, government, fi- 
nance, and labor. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Mr. Carr, fos 
forthright statement that seta! 
well on the track of tonight’s 
cussion. Mr. Carr has built ho 
all around the city of Washi 
ton and developed a model 
dential section in Alexandria, 
ginia, where our next speaker, 
Boris Shishkin lives. Mr. Shis 
is secretary of the Housing C 
mittee of the A. F. of L. and| 
economist of that organizati 
Mr. Boris Shishkin, what do 
say to Mr. Carr’s proposal? 
Boris Shishkin. (Applause.) 


Mr. Shishkin: 


Labor has no quarrel with | 
builders, but it does have a quat 
with what Mr. Carr has said. | 
course, Mr. Carr’s National A 
ciation of Home Builders is | 
itself in the business of build 
houses. | 

A look at their Washing 
Letter is enough to make it p 
that in the last couple of 
the Association’s staff and md 
have been mobilized io ace 
plish just three things: 

First, to kill all price contro} 
something they helped to do 
successfully last year, and a || 
bit ahead of schedule for the g 
of the country. 

Second, to kill rent control,| 
they are doing a good job d 
right now. 

Third, to stop the comm 
from doing anything to help 


lieve the housing shortage or clean 
up slums. 

More than nine million Amer- 
icans—a great many of them vet- 
erans—have been wearily living in 
crowded squalor, hopefully wait- 
ing for the new homes they need. 

Most of you have been hearing 
a lot of promises from home build- 
ers, material manufacturers, real 
estate men, and others—promises 
of a literal torrent of home con- 
struction the very minute the OPA 
is dead, the controls are off, and 
the producers and builders are left 
to themselves. You are still eagerly 
listening for the good news, but 
the news that you and I hear from 
day to day is pretty bad. 

In March, 1947, with all price 
controls off and practically all 
other regulations removed, only 
four houses were begun for every 
five houses started in 1946, under 
the conditions of the then pre- 
vailing acute material shortages 
and the controls Mr. Carr 
described. 

This last April, when the con- 
struction season was supposed to 
get into full swing, the volume of 
home building dropped even more. 
What happened? Just as soon as 
controls on materials were lifted, 
Ptices skyrocketed and the volume 
dropped sharply. The prices on 
new housing became too high for 
most everyone to afford. 

Those who are most responsible 
for this final and deadly price 
spiral are trying hard to pin the 
blame on labor. But no sub- 


stantial wage increases have taken 
place since last July. Lumber has 
gone up 50 per cent since that 
time, but carpenters’ wages rose 
only 8 per cent in 15 months. 
Paint has increased 80 per cent, 
but no one can blame that on 
labor. During the whole of last 
year, all materials rose 32 per cent, 
while labor rose less than 15 per 
cent. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
rise was the speculative boom in 
real estate. Builders were cashing 
in on boom profits. 

Mr. Carr’s own Washington 
Letter for April 24, shows what 
happened to the home builder’s 
minimum house in the Southwest, 
since before the war. The cost of 
the house went up 80 per cent, 
while the builder’s profit went up 
112 per cent. 

It is significant that on a large 
number of private and _ public 
housing projects, on which the 
latest reports are available, the 
labor cost in 1947 was between 
30 and 33 per cent of the total 
cost, or just about the same as 
it was before the wart. 

Of course, we could do a num- 
ber of things to get rid of the 
housing shortage. First of all, we 
could do nothing, as Mr. Carr 
seems to suggest, and let the 
boom-bust cycle take its course. 

We could do worse. I suppose, 
we could, for example, deport all 
Americans who can’t find a place 
to live. Or, we could just shoot 
the homeseekers, or we could do 


any number of things of that kind, 
choices that might be considered 
seriously under a dictatorship only. 

But we in a democracy know 
better. What we should do to get 
more housing is do two things 
and do them fast. One is to re- 
duce prices. The other is to get 
busy and build more homes and 
better homes at a price which 
every American family could 
afford. 

Millions of American families 
want large scale construction of 
rental homes now. They also want 
at least a million and a half good 
homes built every year to get rid 
of slums and squalor infesting our 
cities, to make their land fit for 
modern living. 

Both these things can be ac- 
complished under the American 
housing plan sponsored by Sena- 
tors Taft, Ellender, and Wagner 
and backed by President Truman. 
The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill is 
as American as a town meeting 
on the village green or as a town 
meeting on the air. It would cost 
the Government only 150 million 
a year, half of what the Govern- 
ment spent in one day at the 
height of the war effort. 

But it seems that a fair profit 
is not enough for home builders, 
real estate operators, and money 
lenders. They have spent millions 
of dollars a year to prevent the 
enactment of the bill. They are 
afraid that their bulging profits 
may be cut. 


They are willing to have mo 
houses built, but only on the co 
dition that these yield high profi 
They are opposed to  buildit 
homes for families of all incom 
It’s more profitable to build hom 
for the rich. 

They are against the lows 
housing program of local ho 
ing authorities. 

At a Senate hearing they w 
asked, “Why? Where are the 
families and children to go?” Sa 
Mr. Deckman of the Home ai 
Property Owners Foundation, 7 
them go on relief.” 

Said Mr. West of the Unit 
States Chamber of Commer 
“The poor belong in the Poy 
house.” 

This week, the United Stal 
Conference of Mayors said that 
day a million and a half vetera 


slum dwelling — when they 
find one. The mayors are rig? 
They know their cities. That! 
why they are urging the enactm¢ 
of the American housing plan eC 
bodied in the Taft-Ellender-W 
ner bill. 

Along with them, millions of| 
see in the bill a practical plan} 
build more houses 
houses. 


to work, but fast. 


(Applause.)| 
Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Mr. Shishkin. 


these Washington boys do k 
how to fight it out, don’t they? 


looks like we're going to have a 
lively question period. 

Now let’s hear a more concilia- 
tory statement from the president 
of American Houses, Inc., who has 
made prefabricated housing for 
builders of great developments all 
over the country, including a large 
one on the outskirts of the City 
of Baltimore, and a second one 
which is now under way at Logan’s 
Village. Mr. John C. Taylor, Jr., 
what can we do to get more hous- 
ing here in America? Mr. Taylor. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Tayler: 


Mr. Denny, I did not expect 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Shishkin to be 
in such complete agreement. I did 
not expect to be required to fur- 
nish the points of difference in 
our discussion. 

As a matter of fact, the differ- 
ence in thought between these two 
men has been amplified by the use 
of words. I know that each of 
them is as anxious as any of us 
to see a real housing program get 
under way. 

Our first need in getting more 
housing is a longer range program 
than we have had to date. Build- 
ing houses is a production job. To 
get results, continuing operations 
ate necessary. When policy and 
tules are changed each year or so, 
it is next to impossible to plan for 
continuing operations. 

Under such conditions of part 
time operation, we use the tools 
at hand part time and get only a 


-fraction of the houses we are cap- 


able of producing. What houses 
we get cost a lot more than they 
should. 

I think that the experience of 
the past year illustrates this need. 
During most of 1946, the emphasis 
was placed on building houses for 
sale to GI’s. Not much thought 
and very little emphasis was placed 
on rental housing. 

By late fall of 1946, our govern- 
ment shifted the emphasis from 
homes to sell to homes for rent. 
Builders who had found it advan- 
tageous to plan and build under 
the GI Housing Program now, due 
to this change in policy, found it 
advantageous and wise to change 
plans and build for rent. 

The change meant not only dif- 
ferent plans but different financing 
and, in many cases, the selection 
and development of new sites. The 
house building industry had to 
make a complete turn around. This 
resulted in the delay of many 
weeks in getting our 1947 pro- 
gram under way. 

Newspapers began to carty re- 
ports of quantities of rental hous- 
ing to be built in 1947. Much was 
printed to the effect that the price 
of houses offered for sale was far 
above value. Many GI’s decided to 
wait. In consequence, the sales of 
finished houses bogged down in 
many areas. 

Builders found their capital and 
credit tied up in existing projects. 
This, of course, meant delay of 


new starts. We have no assurance 
that government rules and empha- 
sis will not be changed again and 
that by another year we will find 
ourselves in a similar position. 

To have a long-range housing 
program, we must get the various 
groups interested in housing, in- 
cluding government, industry, and 
labor, all represented here, to 
agree on some major premise that 
will serve as the foundation of 
that program. 

Unfortunately, there are many 
in our country who are opposed to 
any national housing program that 
makes provision for subsidized 
housing. There are always many 
who are opposed to any national 
housing program that does not 
emphasize subsidized housing. A 
program that will work needs the 
enthusiastic support of all groups, 
and our first step should be to rec- 
cncile these two views. 

I believe that the people of this 
country should be and will be 
properly housed. What is paid for 
this housing will depend on what 
people can pay for housing and 
not on what houses cost. I am 
convinced that private industry 
should be given the chance to pro- 
vide housing that will range down 
to a cost making possible rent or 
carrying charges which any in- 
come group can afford to pay. For 
incomes below these levels, some 
sort of subsidy is needed and 
should be provided. 


I believe private industry show 
be given every possible tool | 
work with. The principle of fir 
mortgage commitments, now 
sible under Title 6 of FHA, show. 
be made a definite part of o 
long-range planning. 2 

Now, gentlemen, I want to a 
each of you a question. Mr. Shi 
kin, do you advocate subsidiz 
housing if private industry d 
supply housing to meet the i) 
of all income groups? 

Senator Taylor, would you 
ject to giving private indust 
every chance to provide ali ¢ 
housing needed if it can meet t 
price needs of all? 

Mr, Carr, would you object | 
subsidized housing in cases whe 
private industry fails to meet 1 
need? 
Why, then, gentlemen, can | 
not get a reconciliation of our 4 
posing views—a long-range ha 
ing program? When we do, || 
will house America. I believe | 
can. (Applause.) i} 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 
next speaker is one of the 


Mrs. Douglas, he introduced a |} 
for veterans’ emergency housif 
He is Senator Glen Taylor of | 
State of Idaho, on the Democrif 
side of the Senate. (Appla !} 


i 


Senator Taylor: 
I thank you. Mr. Denny, 
moderator, is one of the mea} 


10 


men I know. 


(Laughter.) He 
makes a living by hunting up 
people who disagree and then hav- 
ing them go on the radio and fight 
it out. Sometimes I suspect he 
may be the originator of our “Get 
Tough With Everybody” foreign 
policy. (Laughter.) 

However, before I get tough or 
disagree with anyone tonight, I 
want to agree with one of the pre- 
vious speakers, Mr. John Taylor. 
Now, there’s no collusion between 
John and me even though we both 
have the same last name. But I do 
agree with John when he says that 
what we need to get more housing 
is a long-range housing program in 
order that this big job may pro- 
ceed without fear of the rules 
being changed in the middle of the 


| game. 


On the other hand, our friend, 


| Mr. Carr, seems to have no con- 


crete proposals to offer, whatever. 
He says we should bend every 


| effort. Now effort-bending is fine 


exercise, but—(laughter )—by just 
telling builders that they should 
bend every effort doesn’t guarantee 
that they will. 

And when Mr. Carr tells us the 
remaining government controls 
which have been hampering us 
should be removed, well, it seems 
I've heard that before. Everybody 
with anything to sell told us that 
if we would just remove price con- 
trols, prices might go up a little, 
but they would come right back 
down and everything would just 


| be fine. 


I protested when it was first sug- 


gested that the allocations and 


controls over building materials 
be removed. However, they were 
removed but had to be reinstated 
after a brief period, during which 
much damage was done to our 
hopes for housing. 

I protested against—and voted 
against—removal of price controls. 
However, Congress saw fit to 
amend the life out of OPA and 
the President had to bury the 
corpse. 

As a result, the prices of every- 
thing, including building mate- 
rials, have gone sky high and our 
hope for a home-building boom 
is blowing up in our faces. 

No, removal of controls is not 
the answer. It would simply re- 
sult in the inadequate supplies of 
building materials being diverted 
to the nonessential construction of 
beer gardens, juke joints, and 
other quick-profit ventures. 

Two million families are 
doubled up with other families or 
relatives in our country at present. 
Five hundred thousand marriages 
occur each year. Our housing 
problem is the worst in history. 
It is an evil which can well under- 
mine the very foundations of our 
society. 

Nothing can fray people’s 
nerves and promote the growth 
of discontent like bad housing 
conditions. I know from recent 
experience. When Mrs. Taylor and 
I came to Washington in 1945, 
we could not find a place to live. 


No landlord would rent us any- 
thing because we had two small 
boys. We had to live in a hotel 
for five and a half months. 

Now my wife and I have never 
had a really cross word in all our 
married life, but we certainly were 
biting our tongues to keep from 
saying mean things to each other 
after nearly six months in a hotel 
with two frisky boys. 

We solved our problem by bor- 
rowing money and making a 
down-payment on a $15,000 house, 
but how many people can afford 
such a solution. Frankly, we 
couldn’t either. (Laughter) But 
we would have sold years off our 
lives to get a place for those chil- 
dren to play. 

The basic feature of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill is this: It 
proposes to help private enter- 
prise to build, sell and rent hous- 
ing at prices and rents that wage 
and salary earners can afford to 
pay. 

For the lowest-income people, 
it proposes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over part of the cost 


of housing. Citizens can get decent. 


houses whenever enough of them 
want decent housing badly enough 
and say so loud enough to be heard 
above the special lobbies now 
operating in Washington and 
throughout the Nation yelling 
“Communist” and “Socialist” at 
everyone who wants our Govern- 
ment to do something before it is 
too late. 


Conservative Senator Taft is on 
of the sponsors of the housing bil 
For that spark of humanity, th 
real estate lobby is calling eve 
Mr. Taft a socialist. (Laughter.) | 

If the Taft - Ellender - Wagne 
over-all housing bill and the Ve 
eran’s Emergency Housing bill ix 
troduced by Congresswoman Hele 
Gahagan Dougles and myse 
aren’t passed, it won’t be just | 
lucky accident for the real esta 
and construction interests. It ws 
be because they planned it th; 
way. It will be because veterat 
and their families and the peop 
who saluted the veterans as heroy 
two years ago didn’t speak u 
loud enough and often enoug 
and in great enough numbers. | 

Private planning for housing | 
the “trickle down theory.” U 
ptivate enterprise build for tha 
most able to pay. They will mo} 
leaving houses vacant for the né& 
layer who will move up, leavit 
older houses for others, and so ¢ 
down the line to the slums. 

Is this to be the reward for o} 
boys for saving freedom — frd 
foxholes to slums? I don’t thil 


so. I don’t think America will 4 
so. I think we will give the ri al 
answer if not now, then in 194 


(Ap plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

See what I get for saying son 
thing nice about a United Stab 
Senator. But never mind, he’s 
good sport for coming over h 
at the last minute to pinch- 


for Mrs. Douglas. Senator, we're 
delighted to see in the audience to- 
night a woman responsible for 
your great success and those two 
fine young boys. Mrs. Taylor, stand 
up and let this audience greet you. 
(Applause.) We're awfully glad 
they found a place to live. 


Now, gentlemen, we've talked 
a lot about cooperation here to- 
night. So will you cooperate with 
me and join me up here around 
the microphone. I think we’re en- 
titled to hear first from Mr. Carr. 
He can speak his mind and lash 
cut at any of the people-here on 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


BORIS BASIL SHISHKIN — Mr. Shishkin, 
economist and research director of the 
American Federation_of Labor, was born 
in 1906 in Odessa, Russia. He came to 
the United States in 1923. In 1930, he 
received an A.B. with honors from Co- 
lumbia University where he continued to 
study as a graduate student. He became 
economist with the American Federation 
of Labor in 1933. 

Under the NRA, Mr. Shishkin was 
labor adyisor on lumber, aluminum, and 
shipping. At various times he has been 
member of the National Industriai_Rela- 
tions Board for the Cleaning and Dyeing 
Trade, member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Unemployment Cen- 
sus, consultant of the U.S. Housing 
Authority and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, labor advisor for the 
Office of Production Management and 
the War Production Board. Since 1942 
he has been a member of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 
He is the author of several labor prob- 
lem pamphlets. 


JOHN C. TAYLOR—A native of Shade 
Gap, Pennsylyania, John C. Taylor, Jr., 
Was gtaduated from Princeton in 1918 
with a Bachelor of Science degree. He 
was employed by the Taylor-Wharton 
Tron & Steel Co., starting as a plant 
hand and working up to sales manager 
and a member of the board of directors 
and vice-president. He was elected presi- 
at of American Houses, Inc., January 
1, 1939. 

American Houses, organized in 1932, 
pioneered in industrial large housing 
projects all over the country. Besides 
Projects of local builders, it has pro- 
vided prefabricated housing for employees 
of large companies in developments 
created by the companies. Thousands of 
homes haye been built by American 
Houses in many parts of the United 
States. The company has several plants 
Strategically located for mass development 
projects. 


EDWARD R. CARR—Mr. Carr, one of the 
country’s leading community developers, 


is president of the National Association 
of Home Builders. He was born and 
educated in Washington, D.C., but be- 
fore World War I, he worked on the 
New Orleans Item. During the war, 
oe served with the U.S. Marine Flying 
orp: 

ee “1926, Mr. Carr, entered the build- 
ing business. He developed several resi- 
dential sections of Washington, D.C. His 
chief interest has been in providing de- 
sirable community living conditions in 
the lower priced brackets. Carr has 
always advanced the om ee private 
enterprise to improve the country’s hous- 
ing at all income leyels. 

Mr. Cart has held many offices in the 
National Association of Home Builders. 
Much of his work with the Association 
has been in the fields of veterans’ hous- 
ing, slum clearance, and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

He is immediate past-president of the 
Home Builders Association of Méetro- 
politan Washington. 


GLEN H. TAYLOR — Born in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1904, Glen Taylor is now a 
Democratic Senator from Idaho. Educated 
in the public schools in Idaho, he be- 
came a sheet metal worker’s apprentice 
in 1919, but in 1921, he joined a 
dramatic stock company of which he be- 
came a partner in 1922. Since 1926, he 
has been in the entertainment field as 
owner and business manager of various 
enterprises. During the war, from 1942 
to 1944, he went back to his trade in 
sheet metal as a mechanic in an ordnance 
plant in San Francisco. 

Senator Taylor began studying  eco- 
nomics and government because of hard- 
ships endured and the suffering of others 
which he witnessed in his trayels during 
the depression. He ran for Congress in 
1938 and was fourth in a field of nine 
in the primaries. When he tran. for 
United States Senate in 1940, he was 
nominated but defeated by 14,000 votes 
in the General Election. For United 
States Senate in 1942, he was nominated 
but defeated by 4,000 votes in the 
Genetal Election. He was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1944. 


the platform that he wants to. Mr. 
Carr. 

Mr. Carr. Well, meet part of 
that building lobby, folks. I didn’t 
know before how many bad horns 
we wore, but I want to say this 
much that I am rather proud that 
we fought against socialized hous- 
ing. I continue to fight against it. 

They say we haven’t any plan. 
Well, we do have a plan. Maybe 
they don’t know this, but we’ve 
been studying it for years. Re- 
cently we’ve been putting a lot of 
study on it, and here’s one thing 
that we found out. We found out 
that the new family formation in 
this country drops down to 400,- 
000 a year, approximately, starting 
next year. From that time on, if 
we build a million houses a year, 
which we are capable of doing, 
then we can start to get at the 
clearance of slums and housing 
these people that they are so very 
anxious to take care of in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner plan. 

Now, I'd like to point this out 
to you, that there’s only one thing 
we need do that we haven’t done 
in the past. That is, to apply the 
same principle of getting rid of 
old houses that we apply to get- 
ting rid of jalopies when they be- 
come dangerous on the road. If 
we enforce our health and safety 
codes just as well as we enforce 
our inspections of automobiles and 
drive those houses off the road, 
then production will cure the hous- 
ing problem of this country. 


One and a half per cent of tl 
housing that will be provided f 
the slum dwellers through tl 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill wor 
do it much good. (Applause.) — 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, M 
Carr. Senator Taylor has a cot 
ment on that. | 


Senator Taylor: Well, what M 
Carr has said is that we don’t net 
so many houses, because so maj 
people aren’t going to get mé 
ried from now on. Well, I dot 
blame them. I wouldn’t get m¢ 
ried either if I had to sleep out | 
a park bench some place. (A 
plause.) 

He says that building 500,0 
homes isn’t going to furni 
homes for everybody that neé 
them, so why build any homes| 
all. If you can’t build enough | 
everybody, why just let everyba 
go without. He says, “Conde 
the old houses.” Just burn 
up, tear them down. Well, ni 
Mr. Carr, it isn’t like an old cat 
and I’m not speaking of you) 
mean the automobile. ( Laught 
It isn’t like an old automoby 
If you take the man’s 
car and throw it in the junk he 
he can at least go home and g 
there, but if he hasn’t got a ha 
to go to, he’s really in a | 
shape then, when he hasn’t an 
cat or an old house either. 


i 
j 


Mr. Denny: Well, now, you 
Carr, speak up. 
Mr. Carr: Well, Senator, to}| 

the least, you have a great sq 
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of humor, but I wish you 
wouldn’t read things into what I 
said that I didn’t say. I said 
that we need a million houses a 
year in this country, and I said 
that as soon as we got enough 
housing on the market so people 
had a place to move, that we 
could get rid of the ones that are 
substandard. That’s all there is to 
it. We have to get the houses on 
the market and we realize it and 
we'll do it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Mr. Shishkin. 

Mr. Shishkin: You know, when 
i was making these possible alter- 
natives of what could be done, I 
didn’t realize then that Mr. Carr 
would take me so seriously about 
cutting down the number of 
people in order to house every- 
body properly. 

But the important thing—and 
it's very serious, because the situa- 
tion is extremely serious and very 
urgent—is that we know of record 
that before the war, for twenty- 
five years, we have had a terrific 
housing shortage. The private 
enterprise hasn’t done it. We 
want the private enterprise to suc- 
ceed. But we don’t want the 
private enterprise to come out 
now, under Mr. Cart’s leadership, 
and say, within two or three years, 
“we've failed,’ so that when the 
depression comes the private enter- 
Ptise will be wrecked because of its 
failure. 


The small help that is given in 


Now, 
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the bill is no danger, but a great 
support to the enduring progress 
of private enterprise as the main 
leader as provided in the bill for 
the production of housing which 
it cannot do without public aid 
and particularly community plan- 
ning, in order to have the com- 
munity developed soundly, prop- 
erly planned, for everyone and 
not only for the rich. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Shishkin. Now, Mr. John Taylor, 
how about a word from you? 

Mr. Taylor: I just want to re- 
peat that I think that if we do 
this job, it will be in the good old 
American way of teamwork, co- 
operative effort. It means think- 
ing along the same lines. I re- 
peat that until we get these two 
opposing views thinking together, 
working as a team, we're not likely 
to get the job done. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Now while we get ready for 
the question period from this very 
vigorous and interested audience 
of Johns Hopkins people in the 
City of Baltimore, I’m sure that 
you, our listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company. 

For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, containing a complete tran- 
script of tonight’s discussion, in- 


cluding the questions and answers 
to follow. You may secure to- 
night’s Town Meeting Bulletin by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, enclosing 10 cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. 

If you would like to have this 
bulletin in the handy pocket-size 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Well, friend, how 
would you like to earn a $210 set 
of the Encyclopedia Americana, 
just by using your head? Our local 
committee of judges is standing by 
listening for the question which 
the committee considers best for 
bringing out new facts and in- 
creasing our understanding of to- 
night’s question. If you ask this 
question, provided it is limited to 
25 words, you will receive a 30- 
volume set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. So on your toes, now, 
let’s get set, go, with the gentle- 
man right over here. 

Man: Vm a veteran. My ques- 
tion is addressed to Mr. Carr. Mr. 
Carr, how can we get maximum 
efficiency out of labor in the 
building industry under our pres- 
ent democratic system and why 
don’t we do it? 

Mr. Carr: I think that maybe 
Mr. Shishkin: could answer that 
better. We'd like to get maximum 
efficiency. I think the reason you 
don’t get it is because labor, ac- 
cording to Thurman Arnold who 


come to you regularly each we 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35 
six months, or $4.50 for one ye 
Remember the address — To 
Hall, New York 18, New Ye 
and allow at least two weeks | 
delivery. 

Now for our question peri 
we return you to Mr. Denny. | 


PLEASE! 


is pretty much of a ttust-bul 
seems to have a monopoly | 
there’s no way of getting at | 
closed shop unless there is so: 
thing done with your labor i 
(Applause.) | | 

Mr. Denny: All right. Th 
you, Mr. Carr. Mr. Shishkin, w 
you comment on that question 

Mr. Shishkin: 1 think that) 
only fair to say that in the cas) 
home builders who have just t 
fied on behalf of Mr. Thurs 
Arnold, that the great majority 
home builders who build homed 
which we are talking are em i 
ing not union labor but nonu} 
labor. It’s also very interesting} 
in Washington, during the | 
three months, if you read ad 
the Washington Star, that the | 
union home builders offd| 
nonunion jobs for bricklayers} 
example, were offering $25 a| 
when the prevailing union }| 
under an annual contract was || 
$18 a day. So they are, themse 
you see, demoralizing the buil] 
market in order to get specul 
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housing built quick, and at a high 
profit—at the consumer’s assump- 
tion of the final cost. That is what 
is causing inflation and demoraliz- 
ing conditions. Labor, when ma- 
terials are coming, is doing all it 
can. Productivity has only been 
lagging when the brick, lumber, 
and other materials were not up on 
the site of the job. That is the 
only thing that has held up work 
and not the workers themselves. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the blue coat. 

Man: The question is for Senator 
Taylor. If builders and unionists 
stopped behaving like businessmen 
and acted as men tired of in- 
decency, wouldn’t housing be more 
teadily available? 

Senator Taylor: Vf builders and 
who? 

Man: Unionists. 

Senator Taylor:—and unionists 
Start acting like businessmen. 

Man: Stopped acting like busi- 
nessmen. (Laughter.) 

Senator Taylor: Oh, stopped 
acting like businessmen. Well, now, 
that’s a very vague question. Do 
you get the sense of it, Mr. Denny? 
Could you translate it for me, Mr. 
Denny, I don’t— 

Mr. Denny: Well, if I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly, he 
wants them to stop acting like— 
that’s a derogatory remark about 


businessmen, is it not? (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Man: I included unionists. 


Mr. Denny: Yes, businessmen 
and unionists, and started demand- 
ing more decent conditions— 

Man: If these men would be 
willing to give a little bit to each 


other, wouldn’t we get better 
housing? 
Senator Taylor: No, I don’t 


think that’s it at all. The builders 
and the laboring men aren’t hav- 
ing difficulties. It’s just simply a 
question of not being able to get 
enough materials. There’s too 
great a demand. And when Mr. 
Carr said he wants controls re- 
moved, remember this: We have 
had allocations. They wouldn’t 
let them build unnecessary build- 
ings—juke joints and one thing 
and another. There are pent up 
demands—requests for two and a 
half billion dollars to build these 
unnecessary buildings. If we take 
off controls, the building materials 
will go into that two and a half 
billion dollars worth of joints, and 
one thing and another. We won't 
have any houses for some time. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Now, Mr. Carr has a comment. 
Mr. Carr: Well, I think the 
Senator is a little confused on the 
decontrol bill, because it specifi- 
cally prohibits, without special 
permit, race tracks and beer gar- 
dens and juke joints, but it does 
not prohibit necessary construc- 
tion in the industrial fields. There’s 
one thing I think you should all 
bear in mind, that you are never 
going to get the price of materials 


down until manufacturers can 
make a full line. If they only make 
the material that goes into hous- 
ing, the price of it is going to 
go still higher, because their molds 
and equipment are set to make up 
a full line of material. We're hop- 
ing that that will bring the price 
down by making that full line. 

Now a controlled price is a 
fine thing, and a controlled low 
price is a fine thing, but you can’t 
build a house out of that. It’s got 
to produce the material and it 
didn’t under the OPA, so in des- 
petation we said we'll get OPA 
out of the way and let the law of 
supply and demand work as it has 
always worked in this country 
in the past. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr, 
Carr. The gentleman in the aisle 
there. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Shishkin. Will you comment 
on cooperative housing projects, 
such as the Bannockburn coopera- 
tive project in Washington, as an 
economic and democratic answer 
to tonight’s question? 

Mr. Shishkin: It's a very good 
example of the kind of housing 
that, on its own, labor organiza- 
tions and other citizens’ groups 
have launched, but it does need 
assistance of local communities 
and states and federal govern- 
ment, also. Mutual housing is one 
of the major programs which 
would be made possible by the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. It pro- 
vides for a maximum self-reliance 


and there are today a number | 
cooperative projects througho 
the country, which are a very it 
portant thing. In a cooperati 
project you are not tied down | 
one house. If you’ve got to mov 
you can turn it over to ae 
else and are free. The cost | 
therefore, lower in terms of bo 
your investment and current ¢ 
pense for it. | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. T 
gentleman in the brown suit the; 
Man: Mr. John Taylor, resear 
low-cost housing, long-range p 
gtamming are all embodied in t 
Taft bill. Don’t you think thisy 
the co-ordinated effort that yj 
advocate? 
Mr, Taylor: 1 think it is los 
range planning effort and for th 
reason I’m for it. But I thi 
! 

1 

J 


tries to cover too much gro 
It is too much of an omnibus bh 
It leaves us with the impress 
that the housing problem is a cdf 
plicated one. But I would be || 
it if I were in Congress. I'd W 
for it because it is aimed at lo} 
range planning. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. | 
lady with the pretty pink floy 
on her hat. (Laughter.) || 

Lady: Ym addressing my qj 
tion to Mr. Shishkin. If emphy 
of new housing were placed}} 


homes, would it not help to s¢ 
the immediate housing shortd}} 

Mr. Denny: If emphasis y} 
placed on multiple units ins 
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of small homes, wouldn’t it im- 
prove the situation? 

Mr. Shishkin: Yes, the greatest 
need today,.the current need is 
for multiple, rental units for rent 
because that is the current need, 
the kind of thing the veterans 
meed most. Rental housing for 
veterans under the type of pro- 
gram which also could be imme- 
diately provided under the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill would be the 
best answer today, before we get 
teady to start for the longer range 
plan for home ownership. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over here. 

Man: My question is directed 
to Mr. Carr. How soon do you 
consider that the law of supply 
and demand is going to supply 
us with housing? 

Mr. Carr: The law of supply 
and demand is supplying you with 
housing right now. (Voices from 
the audience.) Well, Vll answer 
your question this way. I’m like 
Senator Taylor, I’d like a little 
interpretation on that one. I 
frankly think that by the end of 
another six months or a year that 
the critical need is going to be 
very materially reduced. 

Lady: I am a teacher of Balti- 
more. My question is directed to 
Senator Taylor. Can you be more 
specific on what the average citizen 
can do to help remedy the housing 
Situation? 

Senator Taylor: Yes, 1 can. The 
average citizen can do something. 


The 
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Get busy and let their Congress- 
men or Senators know how they 
feel about this, that they want 
housing built and try to influence 
them to get busy and pass this 
bill and get the program started. 

I want to say that I have to 
disagree with Mr, Carr when he 
says that the law of supply and 
demand and private enterprise will 
do the job, because the National 
Association of Home Builders 
itself asked for re-establishment of 
controls on nonresidential con- 
struction late in 1945 after the lift- 
ing of wartime construction con- 
trols had squeezed them out of 
access to building materials. 

Under the Wyatt program and 
under price control, production of 
building materials, as shown by 
the Department of Commerce, in- 
creased 67 per cent between Janu- 
ary and October, 1946. Under the 
Wyatt program, starts of new per- 
manent housing by private build- 
ers increased to 670,000 homes and 
apartments in 1946 from 299,000 
in 1945—by far, the sharpest year- 
to-yeat increase in the history of 
the building industry. 

Since the scuttling of the Wyatt 
program and the removal of price 
ceilings on materials, over-all pro- 
duction of materials has decreased 
18 per cent; building material 
ptices have increased 27 per cent, 
and housing construction has 
dropped below last year’s level. 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 


Taylor. Mr. Carr has something 
to add here. 

Mr. Carr: I just wish Senator 
Taylor would get the facts 
straight. We did ask for con- 
trols to be put back on after com- 
mercial construction had _ been 
given a 90-day start during which 
we were not able to build a house. 
They took off all controls and by 
that time all the material was 
gobbled up either by public houses 
ot by heavy construction or by the 
United States Government, and 
we were left without anything. 
(Applause.) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. Here’s 
Mr. Shishkin up here this time. 

Mr. Shishkin: Just on the facts, 
I think we ought to have those in 
mind and bear them very clearly. 
Since the first of the year, the 
United States Government with all 
the aids and assistance, authorized 
the construction of 191,000 rental 
units, and there were only 35,000 
started and that is despite the aid 
given so you'can’t certainly blame 
it on the Government, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Denny: All right. The gen- 
tleman in the loud checkered shirt. 
(Laughter.) It ought to be a good 
and loud question. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. John C. Taylor. How is your 
long-term plan going to help to 
get immediate cheap housing? Do 
you infer that the only other alter- 
native is socialization? 

Mr. Taylor: As I understand the 
question, you ask, do I think that 
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if we don’t get a long-range prc 
gram that we will need more sc 
cialized housing? Is that the que 
tion? ; 

Mr. Denny: Is socialization tk 
answet ? | 

Mr. Taylor: No, I don’t thin 
socialization is the answer to th 
thing at all. I think the answ 
is cooperative effort—team work- 
pulling together. | 

Mr. Denny: No, he says is s} 
cialization necessary to get it now 
Is that what you— | 

Man; The question is, you p 
posed a long-term program. I) 
asking you how can a long-ten 
program help immediately? Ag 
then, if the long-term program | 
the only other alternative to ¢ 
cialization, why not have codalll 
tion? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: He’s got four 
five questions all wrapped up i 
one. Well, the first part of ] 
question is the question of the | 
ternate to your plan of long-te} 
housing. What can we do | 
get housing now? That’s the fi 
question. The second half is | 
most another question. If you ca 
get it in the long-term way, 
not socialization? These New Yq 
boys have a way of double bart 
ing their questions. (Laughté 

Mr. Taylor: Vd like to take || 
second part of that first. I da 
think you can get it by socialij 
tion. I think you’re going to nf 
cooperative effort on the parti} 
all of the factors that prodjf 


housing, whether the Government 
pays for it or whether the private 
citizens pay for it. 

There are a lot of things that go 
into building a house. There are 
plans, land, money, architects and 
a lot of other people. It also takes 
money. Now you are not going 
to interest capital, you’re not go- 
ing to interest long-range plan- 
ning, you’re not going to interest 
people in doing large scale de- 
velopments, if they think the rules 
ate going to be changed in the 
middle. You wouldn’t have much 
of a football season next fall if 
there was a threat of changing the 
tules every month. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Now the gentleman on the 
aisle here. 

Man: Senator Taylor. The Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, I believe, is 
for government housing projects. 
The question is, why do you be- 
lieve federal job holders of doubt- 
ful ability would be more capable 
builders than men who have be- 
come successful in the construction 
industry? (Applause.) 

Senator Taylor: I think you’re 
kind of mistaken about the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. It proposes 
to guarantee the mortgages for the 
private boys so that they'll go 
ahead and take a chance and build 
some homes. It doesn’t propose to 
have the Government build the 
houses at all. When he says that 
I think government bureaucrats 
can do a better job than private 
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builders, it wouldn’t have to be 
much of a job because private 
builders aren’t doing much of any- 
thing at all right now. (Boos and 
applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Taylor. Now our speakers will 
give their summaries on tonight’s 
question. We're going to hear 
from both Mr. Carr and Mr. Boris 
Shishkin. First, a final word from 
Boris Shishkin. 

Mr. Shishkin: Well, my discus- 
sion was a little rough and there 
were a few bumps but I don’t 
think any of us got car sick as the 
discussion might have suggested. 
(Laughter.) 

The point we attempted to 
make, and I think made pretty 
effectively here, is that we can’t 
just sit with folded hands and no- 
body can afford not to contribute 
something very effectively to 
greater production both from 
labor, from home builders, from 
financial institutions, from real 
estate boards, and all those that 
need to contribute to the solution 
of the American housing problem. 

We feel very strongly that the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is a very 
important solution. We are very 
much aware that there is a grave 
misconception, as the result of 
propaganda that has been put out 
at a cost of more than five mil- 
lion dollars a year by our friends 
here, so that people think that 


government employees — govern- 
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ment will directly build houses 
under that program. That’s false. 

Private contractors and private 
enterprise will build all of the 
housing under that program and 
only 125,000 units a year — not 
500,000 units as Mr. Carr said; 
that’s. another example of the 
kind of approach—will be built 
with the aid of local communities. 
That is the program. It’s a con- 
crete positive proposal. It is some- 
thing that we’ve got to have and. 
we've got to start now. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Boris 
Shishkin. Now for a final word 
from Mr. Carr—and he’s not sick. 

Mr. Carr: I don’t know what 
they would do without my name, 
tonight, to have a little fun with. 
I'd like to say that when you throw 
out all the wild statements, the 
program does call for 500,000 
houses—125,000 a year for four 
years, still adds up to 500,000. 

Another thing, Senator Taylor 
and Mr. Shishkin apparently 
would have everybody in the 
country live in a new house. I 
don’t care what you say about old 
housing. You might just as well 
say that the President has to have 
a new White House every year 
because we’ve been using it for 150 
years. (Applause.) 

I'd like to say that we are doing 
something about it. We’re build- 
ing houses. I don’t think that 
we need the bill, the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, but I do think we 


need some real effort by abe 
I think that they need to give’ 
a full day’s work for a full da 
pay. (Boos and applause.) 

We need some real effort 
material producers to get stal 
and fair prices. We really ne 
some real effort by builders — 
build more houses and to bu 
all the houses they can as quic 
as possible and as well as possi 


and as cheap as possible. (4 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, 


Carr, Boris Shishkin, John C. T 
lor, Jr., and Senator Glenn | 
Taylor. 

Well, what can we do about 
What do you want to do about 
It’s up to you. 

Now, next week we make 
first visit to another great 
ican city, Brooklyn, which we 
proud to claim as part of Grea 
New York. We'll be the gue 
of famous old Plymouth chu 
which is celebrating its 100th J 
niversary. There, we'll conside 
question which is being hotly | 
bated on the floor of Cong 
“Should We Continue the ‘V¢ 
of America’ Broadcasts to For 
Countries?” What do you t 2 
about that? 

Our speakers will be Sen 
Carl A. Hatch, Democrat of 
Mexico; Ralph E. McGill, e 
of the Atlanta Constitution; 
gtessman John Taber, Republi 
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of New York, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee; 
and Frank Walker from the Wash- 
ington Times Herald. 

Tonight, our committee of 
judges awards $210-set of the En- 
cyclopedia Americana to Mr. 
Brennaman for his question, 
“How can we get maximum effi- 
ciency out of labor in the build- 
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ing industry under our present 
democratic system, and why don’t 
we do it.” Congratulations, Mr. 
Brennaman, 

Thanks to the fine audience; 
our host, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; and Station WFBI. — 

We hope you'll plan to be with 
us next week and every week at 
the sound of the crier’s bell. 
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